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English As a 

Liberal Study 

(The Editor of the News Letter 
follows the policy of giving as 
little as possible of its limited 
space to reprints from other 
publications; preferring rather 
to call the attention of its read- 
ers to such articles. But now and 
then he departs from that cus- 
tom for reasons which seem ade- 
quate; as in this case, where a 
lengthy extract is drawn, by per- 
mission, from Mark Van Doren’s 
notable volume A Liberal Edu- 
cation, lately published by Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


A liberal education is so much 
more than what passes today as an 
education in English that the fol- 
lowing words of I. A. Richards 
seem weirdly unreal: “We teachers 
of English have a great responsi- 
bility. We are the guardians of the 
main channel through which has 
come down to us whatever is high- 
hearted, courageous, noble, and 
passionate in its hopes for man, 
whatever is faithful, whatever is 
honorable, whatever is serious and 
sincere, whatever is most aware of 
man’s nature and his fate, whatever 
is most ready to uphold and defend 
it.” That is fine, but few teachers 
of English deserve it. Even if they 
performed all that their subject 
made possible they would not be 
sufficient agents of a liberal edu- 
cation; English literature, great as 
it is, is than enough 

urpose. at is meant by calling 
ft “the main channel” through 
which everything good comes down 
tous? Platonism in English poetry 
brings along no more than one per 
cent of Plato. The question at hand, 
however, is not so much the impor- 
tance of English literature as the 
efficacy of the teaching that pre- 
vails in its name. 

Much that Huxley and Newman 
said about classical studies could be 
said about English studies. It is sel- 
dom that the great books in Eng- 
lish are tly read. This is partly 
because lesser books, on the mis- 
taken theory that they are easier, 
are preferred; in such a case the 
great ones are not read at all. It is 
partly, however, because the teach- 
ers lack understanding of what lit- 
erature at its best can be about. It 
can be about almost everything, but 
the student is rarely informed of 
this. A teacher may be pardoned 
for not being a genius at criticism, 
and for failing therefore to render 
a perfect account of the artistic tri- 
umph before him. It is more diffi- 
cult to pardon him when he dodges 
in discussion the themes of good 
and evil, God and man, true and 
false, large and small, the same and 
the different. Success on both levels 
ope to the full analysis of art, 

the teacher would be a better 


(Continued on Page Three) 


ANNUAL 


Ballots continue to straggle in 
but a “quorum having been pres- 
ent”, the following vote is recorded 
as the expressed will of the Asso- 
ciation. The percentages given are 
percentages of the total number of 
ballots received, rather than of the 
total membership. 


1. Do you favor asking all present 
officers to serve for another cal- 
endar year? Yes 94%; No 6%. 


2. Do you favor simultaneous re- 


gional meetings in place of an|;i 


annual meeting? Yes 70%; No 
25%. (50 different cities are 
suggested, and the question is 
often asked, “Why simultan- 
eously ?”) 


8. Do you favor such meetings to 
be open to all English teachers 
regardless of membership? 

Yes 66%; No 17%. 


4. Will you serve on the local com- 
mittee for such a ? 
Yes 60%; No 16%. 


5. The date for such a meeting? 
April 1 far in the lead, and Apr. 
30 second. 


6. Do you favor merger or contin- 
uing independent? Merger with 
MLA 7%; National Council 2%; 
continuing independence 89%. 


7. Title of our publication. Retain 
present title 84%, 


A list of other titles suggested 
may be amusing: 


College English Letter 
English Bulletin 


Gazette 

English Forum 

The CEA Journal 

Pro and Con 

CEA Letter 

College English Forum 
College English Associate 
College English Exchange 
Gazette of the CEA 

CEA Communications 
CEA News 

News and Views 


Members turned their ballot 
forms into correspondence cards 
and sent a wide variety of com- 
ments addressed to the secretary 
or to the Association in 
Many of these messages are re- 
printed here. 

“T think we should keep off trains 
until the transportation peak has 
been well passed.” 


“Merger: The right solution, in 
my opinion, is the ‘Modern Lan- 


MEETING 
e Teachers Association’, that 


let it recognize its educational re- 
forming itself into 
a parallel MLTA. The MLTA would 
be composed of several divisions: 
teachers of German, of French, etc., 
and teachers of English.” 


“Each officer of CEA should be 
available for something for the 
“News Letter” during the year. 
This would include the President— 
or else the Pyresident’s address 
should be printed as a brochure un- 

annual meetings are resumed. 
(Perhaps after, as well.) 


“Possibly some college adminis- 
trators might attribute more value 
to publication in a periodical with 
a less informal name (I like it, 
myself).” 


“I know nothing which I read 
with more pleasure or with a 
greater sense of fellowship.” 


“If expanded to magazine form it 
= then be appropriately re- 
named.” 


plicit promise of brevity.” 


“To my way of thinking the News 
Letter is the most promising bulle- 
tin of any English group for fresh- 
ness and freedom of atmosphere. I 
like its emancipation from “pure 
research” its absorption 
very practical, live, necessary 
lems. Merger? No!” 


“Merger, if another association 
can be im with the spirit of 
CEA.” 


“I’m not convinced of its neces- 
sity, but it should be continued a 
while anyway.” 


“No strong opinion as to open 
meetings, but on the whole I think 
members and invited guests should 
do the talking at any meeting—no 
—. in having others as specta- 

rs. 


“I should welcome non-members 
as auditors; but as participants,— 
no. If they are interested enough to 

rticipate, why should they not 
join? As to serving on a commit- 
tee, my age (78) with a heavy 
schedule of work make it impossible 
for me to give the time and thought 
that such duties would require.” 


“When annual meetings are 
held, I favor allowing non-mem 
to attend, for a few years to see 
whether this procedure increases 
the membership; if not, then cancel 
the privilege.” 

“Merger? I don’t know. A larger 
organization would have more 
weight in a country the size of the 
U.S.A. That is a realistic view, 


whether we like it or not.” 


“I like ‘News Letter’ with its im-| lig 


iscipline 
May I register in your paper 


s, the MLA in its pmy low opinion of what is called 
Let MLA stand education” as it is fre- 


quently, conspicuously and damag- 
ingly put into practice. 

, The kind of “progressive educa- 
tion” I mean may help to develop 
a few Quiz Kids and prodigies, but 
prodigies, however entertaining 
they may sometimes be, aren't what 
we need. The thing we need if we 
are going to have a successful de- 
pony is an educated, intelligent 


“0 likely to begin at all. 
Tt ap to me that the disci- 
pline of young America has quite 
steadily deteriorated since the in- 
troduction of “progressive educa- 
tion” and that this kind of educa- 
tion and the parent are jointly re- 
sponsible for a tragic failure. 
“Let the child study whatever he 
wants to” may be all right in a few 
cases, but the average chi 
one might include the average 
young man and young woman of 
college age—is entirely unfit to de- 
cide on the courses of study that 
a provide the best equipment for 


A distinguished Amercian psy- 
chiatrist, head of a highly success- 
ful institution for repairing mental 
misfits, has said: “Education with- 
out discipline isn’t education. If 
when Johnny cuts off the piano-leg 
with his toy axe we say he must 
not be interfered with because he 
is entitled to express himself, we 
must not be surprised when after 
he grows up Johnny puts a bi 
axe into somebody’s head. This 
fancy ‘modern education’ is fine for 
my business but not for the human 
race. 

If the parent and the teacher 
would cooperate on disciplining our 
young, I’d be more hopeful about 
the future. .. . I also have a notion 
that if I knew more of normal 
schools I’d not page of most of 
them. I gather impression that 
normal school trainees don’t learn 


“Every time I play tennis I don’t 
try to change the tennis court... . 
In fact, I think I play better tennis 
because the court is there.” 

—Robert Frost in 
“Good Writing” 


“The undisciplined individual is 
free only to do things badly. Un- 
trained in tennis he is free to miss 
every shot. Untutored in the strings 

produce 


of a violin he is licensed to 
hideous sounds.” 
—Mark Van Doren 
in “Liberal ‘ad 
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Editorial 

Back in the days of the first 
World War we boarded a train and 
found ourselves sitting next to an 
old college acquaintance. His con- 
versation with the conductor re- 
vealed he was a person of impor- 
tance in the eyes of trainmen and 
we asked him “How come?” He 
answered “You evidently don’t 
know it, but I am a railroad presi- 
dent.” Then he went on to explain 
that his was probably the shortest 
independent railway in the United 
States; so small, in fact, that it 
had been overlooked when the gov- 
ernment took over the management 
of all American railroads. “But I 
want to tell you” he said with feel- 
ing “that it has all the troubles that 
any other railroads have. It has had 
strikes, and washouts, and short- 
age of rolling stock, and financial 
troubles, and the President of the 
Missouri-Pacific or the Atlantic 
Coast line can’t boast any more 
than that.” 

We have thought of that long-ago 
conversation as we have tried to 
surmount the difficulties of editing 
a four-page paper. We might para- 
phrase and say “We have had ad- 
vertising troubles, and paper short- 
age, and difficulties with authors, 
and inevitable printing problems; 
ean the editor of Harper’s, or The 
Saturday Evening Post say more 
than that?” 

Just at the present moment we 
are finding our way out of what 
seemed to be a hopeless impasse. 
Inevitable delays due to advertising 
copy, and holding up the presses 
for timely articles were small mat- 
ters compared to the difficulties of 
the printer, whose compositors 
seemed to be especially singled out 
by the government to manufacture 
tanks or destroy the Germans. As a 
result, our highest hope now has 


been to bring the paper out within 
the month of issue. We have 
thought of another railroad man of 
our acquaintance who said he never 
could decide whether to make trains 
try to catch up with schedule, or 
delay them a little longer so they 
could run through a little ahead of 
time the next day. 

But the sky is clearing and we 
wish to remind our fellow members 
of the CEA that five years ago we 
promised this paper would appear 
approximately eight times in the 
year at approximately the tenth of 
the month of issue. 

Throughout the five years there 
have been those who protested its 
informality and its limitation upon 
length and character of articles. 
They would have it expand into 
just another pedagogical periodical 
full of weighty treatises and re- 
prints of learned lectures. But any 
questioning of any group of mem- 
bers has always proved these folk 
to be in the minority. 

If we grew into that sort of a 
magazine we would at least always 
have plenty of material, for too 
many feel the necessity of “getting 
into print.” It makes little differ- 
ence what is printed, or whether 
anyone reads it, so long as the 
writer can report to the Adminis- 
tration that another learned treat- 
ise has been published. Whereas a 
paper such as this depends upon the 
loyal support of member-contribu- 
tors who believe they should give 
as well as receive. 

Dear CEA Member, whatever 
your rank or condition of servitude, 
please consider this a postcard ad- 
dressed to you personally, and re- 
spond by return mail with a lively 
bit for the next issue. 


In this issue we publish a second 
installment of notes on articles of 
possible interest to our member- 
ship. These have been compiled by 
Miss Amy Hall of the University 
of Washington, with the aid of a 
committee of her own choosing, 
which she would like to expand if 
sufficient interest is manifested in 
the result. Have our members any 
suggestions as to the usefulness of 
such a list, supplementing as it does 
the Periodical Index? Would it be 
of greater value if confined to arti- 
cles which bear directly upon class- 
room problems within our own 
field? Or is the field of English 
so all-embracing in its interests 
that no limitation at all is better 
than a confining one? 


Gleaned From the Mail 


Dear Editor: 

Since its beginning I have not 
been a member of the CEA and 
have read the News Letter only oc- 
casionally. However, there may 
some significance to the fact that I 
have not joined the association and 
have not read the “Letter” regu- 
larly, because it has been difficult 
for me to see any very real justifi- 
cation for the creation of such an 
organization. Granted that the na- 
tional council has not been all that 
one might wish it to be, and that 
the college edition of the English 
Journal has been deficient in a con- 
sistently humanistic approach to 


the problems of teaching English, 
ret it seems to me we would be 
ikely to accomplish a great deal 
more with one group at work than 
with two, who inevitably come to 
feel that they are in competition 
with each other. 

And if one feels a lack of vision 
and a great deal of pedantry at 
times in the “English Journal,” it 
is equally true (at least this has 
been my experience) that the CEA 
News Letter has been almost com- 
pletely lacking in vitality, indeed, 
in anything except now and then < 
furious assertion of some teaching 
plans that cannot be construed as 
enriching very greatly the teaching 
of English. Perhaps that stems 
from the fact that the thousand- 
word limitation keeps good writers 
from submitting material. 

I think from a purely practical 
standpoint such regional meetings 
as are held here in Kansas are 
more useful to teachers in the field 
than an elaborate and sometimes 
top-heavy national association 
which, once it is set up, has to 
strive desparately to justify itself. 

In all honesty perhaps I should 
admit that if I had been a member 
of the CEA from its inception, I 
might feel differently. But the fact 
is that I have not been a member, 

use I have felt as 1 have indi- 
cated here. I am afraid this may 
not be grist for your mill to grind; 
but if any of this will be useful to 
you, you are perfectly at liberty to 


publish it. 
—J. W. Ashton, 
Univ. of Kansas. 


Dear Editor: 


May I either by honest payment 
or by corrupt practice become a 
subscriber to “The News Letter’? 
It wanders in fields that are dear 
to me. There are three “For in- 
stances” on page one: 

In reading the first essay, into 
my head popped the fact that re- 
cently I have quoted Kipling’s 
phrase, “The Curse of Reuben”, to 
three college “graduates” — and 
none of them had an inkling. 

“Legal English” reminded me 
that lawyers, when they “have 
learned to use the English lan- 
guage properly”, are, by reason of 
rigid training in precision, among 
our best writers—Maitland, Mayne, 
Hamilton, Madison, Warren, et al. 

I note with approval that Mr. 
Williams puts inverted commas 
about “duration”. If this form is to 
be used, why not “enduration” and 
“assuration”? The centuries-older 
word is Durance, shorter, more eu- 
paatess and not long-tailed and 
ong-eared. 

A fourth “for instance” is the 
Editor’s opinion of enthused re- 
formers that try to hurry Time. 

Please . . . let me be a subscriber. 

—WwW. J. Boardman. 


My dear Editor: 

I think your December and Jan- 
uary numbers are interesting and 
most creditable to your editorship. 
In case the vote does go for the 
continuance of the present officers, 
I want you to print the enclosed 


letter. 
Henry S. Canby. 


Dear Editor: 

I am _ naturally flattered and 
pleased by my continuation in of- 
fice as president of the CEA for 
another year, although I feel I have 


made very little contribution be- , 


ond my enthusiasm for the pro- 
ject. In later years when we can 
begin to meet again, I feel sure 
that our common belief in the As- 
sociation will lead to highly impor- 
tant results. 

But I wish to announce the for- 
mation of a Bu Johnson-for- 
President Club to begin operations 


at the next annual election, of which ‘ 


I may be the first member, but 
certainly will not be long alone. 
What the CEA owes to him can 
never be justly appreciated, and I 
should like to see leadership go to 
someone more closely in touch with 
the academic world than, thanks to 
my duties in New York and my ab- 
sence from Yale, I am likely to be. 
Henry S. Canby. 

(Editor’s Note: Your editor hesi- 
tates to give still more space to the 
above peremptory communication 
from our President. But he would 
like to comment in scathing tones 
that it is easier to find really dis- 
tinguished presidents who are not 
bothered very much by presidential 
tasks than it is to find executive 
secretaries who will work without 
salary. Would it not be better to 
leave the present condition undis- 
turbed until we make a real drive 
for membership and get sufficient 
income to able to engage an 
executive secretary with youth and 
pep and initiative!) 


Dear Editor: 
If you haven’t read the Report of 
a Joint Commission of the Council 


for Education in World Citizenship 
and the London International Asso- 
ciation, “Education and the United 
Nations,” be sure to do so. It is pub- 
lished by the American Council of 
Public Affairs. 112 pages, 1943. 
—Amy V. Hall, 
University of Washington. 


Of Ending With With 

I think that our discussion of a 
preposition (or an adverb, or a 
separable prefix, or the sign of the 
infinitive) at the end of a sentence, 
is something we are proceedi 
with with too few examples of. 
this deficiency is not taken care of, 
our conclusions may not prove to 
mean as much as we expect them 
to. The gradual compilation of an 
exhaustive list is a worthy effort, 
which, fortunately, I can contrib- 
ute two examples (unfortunately 
not original) to. I hope No. 1 is one 
I beat my friend Harlan Hamilton 
to you with. No. 2 is so old it may 
possibly be one of those things that 
for years no one has thought of. 

No.1. To what the hell are you 
up? (Or, more correctly, Up to 
what the hell are you?) 

No. 2. Boy: I want to be read to. 

Nurse: What do you want to be 
read to out of? 

Boy: “Robinson Crusoe”. 

(Nurse goes out and reappears 
with “Swiss Family Robinson”.) 

Boy: What did you bring this 
or 


—Weldon M. Willia 
Kent State 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


Dear Editor: 

I was interested in your comment 
that English teachers were not pre- 
pared to teach composition, and I 
noted that you did not recommend 
a separate department of composi- 
tion. I was glad of that, since I’ve 
seen one working for the past ten 
years or so. Every once in a while 
some professor elsewhere writes me 
and says that the solution for his 
troubles is probably a division of 
departments such as we have. I 
always write back ,and say it ain’t 
true. Jealousies, contests for new 
and overlapping courses, fights over 
visiting celebrities in the field of 
English ,square pegs in round holes, 
etc. mar our happiness. 


I stress jealousies and bitterness, 
but there’s much more than that. 
E.g., one hires a teacher of play- 
writing who goes to the department 
of co nye However, this man 
naturally knows far more than any 
one else en contemporary drama. 
May he then teach the course in 
modern drama in the lit. depart- 
ment? E.g., again, a student comes 
to college to major in English. Who 
gets him? Also who gets the ones 


* who are studying to teach English 


in the public schools, where they 
will teach both lit. and composi- 
tion? E.g., again, if Stevenson, 
Franklin, etc. achieved a good style 
by reading and imitation, should 
the comp. dep’t be allowed to read 
past authors (lit.) if they write 
imitations? E.g., again, where do 
language courses, modern rhetoric, 
semantics, etc. belong? All the sit- 
uations in this p ph arise 
even without any particular jeal- 
ousy.... 


There are doubtless good answers 
to the present difficulties, such as 
and others still to 

proposed. But a separate depart- 
ment of composition is not one of 


them. 
A Loyal Member. 


250 ADOPTIONS, ALL EDITIONS 


College Caravan 


Edited by Arthur P. Hudson, Leo- 
nard B. Hurley, joseph D. Clerk, 
all of the University of N. Carolina 


COLLECTION designed for col- 

lateral reading but more particu- 
larly to stimulate creative writing and 
offer models in a progressive course. 
While all parts are equally vauable 
and up-to-date for colleges, the First 
Part is being widey adopted as spe- 
cially suitable for Army and Navy 
Training Programs, The section, ‘“‘Dem- 
ocratic and National Ideals”, is a 
timely addition to the 
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English As a Liberal Study 
(Continued from Page One) 


critic of effects if he were better 
trained as a critic of ideas. But a 
uliar genius is required in the 
rst case, whereas an educated hu- 
manity is sufficient in the second. 
When this is absent, the reason 
is likely to be that the teacher him- 
self has been taught English litera- 
ture rather than literature. There 
is an important difference between 
the two. If English literature is 
great, it is great as literature. But 
of what does such greatness con- 
sist, and in how many other places 
can it be found? It is not univer- 
sally required of English students 
that they know Greek literature; a 
doctor of philosophy can be ignor- 
ant of Homer. This makes him 
vincial, and it leaves him pot sa 
rassed when he is called upon to be 


serious and sincere, whether in his | PTOPeT 


judgment of a modern masterpiece 
or in his discourse concerning the 
fundamentals, philosophical and 
moral, in which humanity is trained. 


that English departments abol- 
ished in favor of departments which 
shall have literature in the large as 
their concern—and ultimately that 
all departments be abolished, but 
this is something to be discussed in 
another connection—the reason is 
not that English literature is a lit- 
tle thing, but that it is taught as 
such. It has become a specialty; that 
is, a subject the importance of 
which no one is educated to know. 
The advanced study of it today is 
a scandal too seldom denounced. 
Students improve their knowledge 
not of it but about it. The “sheer 
science” of it as a subject “can be 
and often is mastered,” says Albert 
Jay Nock, “by one ‘who is com- 
pletely lacking in its spirit or in 
comprehension of its content.” This 
can mean either that such a man is 
helpless when he is face to face 
with it as art or childish when he 
has to say what it is about. 

Literary scholarship as we know 
it is most at home among the small 
books it can explain, the imperfect 
ones that have palpable sources in 
other books. The great books whose 
source is all books and all life are 
not to be explained so easily; and 
none of them can be explained 
away. Many professors of English 
behave as though they would like to 
explain literature away; that, for|Ta 
them, would be mastering it. The 
error lies in their own education, 
which probably was not an educa- 
tion even in the works of one great 
writer. If all students of English 
were set to studying Shakes 
who is so much the greatest of Eng- 
lish writers that this might be no 
more than simply sensible, the re- 
sult could be, in the first place, a 
generation of teachers who cae 
their business; it could be, in the 
second place, a strikin advance in 
our knowledge of Shakespeare. 
There are no si at the moment 
that such a project would be con- 
sidered anything but insane. 

English as a language gains noth- 
ing, either, by being the business 

a department. It seems to aes 

better taught when everybod 
taught - For it has to do = 
the arts of reading and writing, and 


hone axe cote 
based as they are n the gram- 
mar, the eg the rhetoric 
which anywhere make thought and 
expression possible, and which ev- 
erywhere should be the concern of 
teachers. As things stand they are 
left to the teacher of English; who, 
however, has as little love for logic 
as he has patience with grammar, 
and who in the average case shares 
the contempo view that rhet- 
oric is vulgar. Nothing more need 
be said here about the weakness of 
teachers for making reading easy 

the hard bane is, the dull pen 
unrewarding way of inferior books, 
even of textbooks to which the 
classics are “supplementary”. 

But liberal education is not every- 
thing except science; it is not a 
remnant of “other things” meal 
which we must be pious. If science 
is master of the intellectual arts 
to the conduct of its affairs, 
then science is liberal too; and let- 
ters should learn from it how to be 
something better than the extra, 
the additional, the amateur army 
they now seem to be. Science hae 
no doubt of its importance. Letters 
must have, or they would not speak 
of themselves as “also important”. 
Perhaps they can learn from sci- 
ence how to take care of themselves. 
In the long run this might mean 
that they would know how to take 
care of science. : 


Pidgin 

Mr. Sayer’s book “Pidgin Eng- 
lish” does not make a sharp enough 
distinction between ‘bechede mer’ 
and Chinese Pidgin. 

Chinese Pidgin, when correctly 
used, is definitely based Chi- 
nese syntax and isn’t English 
with distorted words. bor. instance, 
a visitor enters a Shanghai hotel 
looking for a visiting English 
Bishop. He asks the clerk if the 
Bishop is in. The clerk calls, “Boy, 
you top-side look-see number 
one Joss-man have got no have 
got.” The boy returns in a few 
minutes and says “Have got”, and 
the clerk turns to the visitor and 
says “The Bishop is in.” That 
sentence is based on Chinese and 
can be translated directly into Chi- 
nese without altering any word ex- 
cept “number one Joss-man”. Even 
so, the “number one” would be 
“j-wei”, the word “wei” being nu- 
meratively used as a sign of high 


rank. 

You might call attention to the 
chapters in Jespersen’s and in 
Bjoomfield’s Book on Language on 
Pidgin English and to the very ex- 
tensive use of Papieamento in the 


,| Dutch West Indies and along the 


Venezuelan coast. 

Another tende in the book is 
not to make clear difference be- 
tween bad English, the so-called 
baba English of India, and a real 
Pidgin pan mee The latter, as Mr. 
Sayer correct undoubtedly 
developed in China firs 

My own feeling for the develop- 
ment of the term is that it is quite 
likely to have been as much a cor- 
ruption of the Chinese word for 


business which is “shih ¢ , pro- 
nounced shur without the -— 
wi 


jing, as it is of the | 
—George H. Danton. 
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jects, we say, should develop in 
his students responsibility for 
use of science to further human 
advance. Is not this need even 
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of the humanities? 

(Also, “Toward Scientific Hu- 
manism” by Morris Goran, pp. 


435-8). 
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No longer is the ivory tower 
permissible. Astronomy has ad- 
vanced by aid of the other sci- 
ences and of internationalism. As 
the outlook of the scientist is en- 
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American outlook be enriched by 
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always the scientist’s belief in 
fundamentals and in progress, 
which is change. 
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